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LINCOLN  WITH  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS 

By  MRS.  TAYLOR  Z.  MARSHAL!. 


It  was  at  the  close  of  a village  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  that  a wee  boy  stood  clasping  the 
hand  of  his  mother  and  watching  the  fireworks, 
when  a piece  was  lighted  representing  our  great 
Emancipator.  After  all  else  had  faded  out,  the 
name  still  burned  with  a steady  glow,  shining 
clear  and  bright  through  the  darkness.  Pleased 
with  this,  the  child  said,  “Mother,  when  will  the 
name  go  out?”  “Never,  my  son,  never!”  replied 
the  mother,  “never  will  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  go  out!” 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  Mr. 
Lincoln  “paid  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion,” for  our  beloved  nation.  That  the  name  of 
Lincoln  is  more  to  young  Americans  than  all 
other  names  in  our  national  history  is  because 
his  love  for  them  was  so  fine,  so  tender,  so  strong. 
This  great  love  for  the  young  was  the  well- 
spring  of  the  “high,  rare,  and  divine  joy”  he  felt 
in  making  them  happy,  and  he  himself  once  said, 
“It  takes  the  pain  out  of  my  own  heart.” 

Though  he  was  ever  busy  with  hands,  head, 
and  heart  filled  to  overflowing  by  the  work  and 
burdens  of  a great  lawyer,  a great  statesman,  a 
great  patriot,  the  savior  of  a great  free  nation, 
yet  amid  it  all  he  found  time  to  cast  the  guiding 
rays  of  his  love  far  out  over  the  storm  breakers 
of  many  a young  life  and  bring  it  safely  back  to 
harbor. 

And  when  we  have  pieced  together  the  various 
incidents  here  recorded,  showing  the  deep  tender- 
ness, the  wide  compassion,  and  loving-kindness 


of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  young  folks  of  his  day, 

They  stand  out  like  a picture  o’er  those  years 

Black  with  their  robes  of  sorrow,  veiled  with  tears. 

“If,”  said  Sidney  Smith,  “we  would  send  one 
person,  only  one,  happily  through  each  day,  in 
forty  years  we  have  made  fourteen  thousand,  six 
hundred  persons  happy,  at  least  for  a time.” 
Making  others  happy  was  among  the  master 
passions  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life,  and  he  did  not 
fail  to  improve  what  others  considered  “small 
opportunities.” 

One  evening  after  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency, while  attending  a social  gathering  in  Chi- 
cago, his  ever-watchful  eye  caught  the  approach 
of  a shy  little  girl,  and  with  smiling  tenderness 
he  inquired  what  he  could  do  for  her.  Hesi- 
tating and  blushing  deeply,  she  replied  that  she 
very  much  wanted  his  name  on  a piece  of  paper. 
Glancing  into  the  other  room,  Mr.  Lincoln  said, 
“But  there  are  other  little  girls — and  they  would 
feel  badly  if  I gave  my  name  only  to  you.” 
“Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln,”  she  said,  “there  are  eight  of 
us  in  all.”  “Then,”  replied  the  great  man,  “get 
me  eight  sheets  of  paper  and  pen  and  ink,  and  I 
will  see  what  I can  do  for  you.”  The  necessary 
writing  material  was  brought,  and,  unheeding  the 
urgent  throng  about  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  seated 
himself  and  wrote  a few  words  upon  each  sheet 
of  paper,  above  his  signature,  and  eight  little  girls 
went  out  of  his  presence  supremely  happy. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  giving  a reception,  soon  after 
his  election,  to  his  many  friends  and  political 
admirers  at  a Chicago  hotel.  A father,  we  are 
told,  led  in  by  the  hand  his  little  boy,  who  was 
very  anxious  to  see  the  new  President.  The 
moment  the  child  entered  the  door,  of  his  own 
accord  and  quite  to  the  surprise  of  his  father,  he 
took  off  his  hat  and,  giving  it  a swing,  cried, 
“Hurrah  for  Mr.  Lincoln!”  A large  crowd  was 
present,  but  just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  could  get 
hold  of  that  little  fellow,  he  lifted  him  in  his  big 
strong  hands,  and,  tossing  him  toward  the  ceiling, 
laughingly  shouted,  “Hurrah  for  you!" 

For  the  moment  Mr.  Lincoln  had  forgotten 
the  wearisome  task  of  formal  handshaking,  and 
remembered  only  that  a “little  child  was  in  the 
midst  of  them.” 

“During  a reception  at  the  White  House,”  says 
a writer,  “there  was  such  an  unusually  large 
number  of  persons  present  that  it  was  necessary 
to  do  without  the  customary  hand-shaking. 
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“Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  standing  for  some  time 
acknowledging  the  greetings  of  the  crowd,  when 
his  eyes  fell  upon  a couple  who  had  entered  unob- 
served— a young  wounded  soldier  and  his  widowed 
mother. 

“Before  they  could  pass  out,  he  made  his  way 
to  where  they  stood.  Taking  each  of  them  by 
the  hand,  with  a delicacy  and  cordiality  which 
made  them  feel  instantly  at  ease,  he  assured  them 
of  his  interest  and  welcome. 

“Governors,  senators,  and  diplomatists  passed 
with  simply  a nod;  but  that  pale  young  face  he 
might  never  see  again.  To  him  and  others  like 
him  the  Nation  owed  its  life;  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  not  the  man  to  forget  this,  even  in  the 
crowded  and  brilliant  assembly  of  the  distin- 
guished of  the  land.” 

One  of  Tad  Lincoln’s  favorite  charities  was  to 
bring  a troop  of  little  unwashed,  unfed,  and 
half-dressed  street  Arabs  into  the  kitchen  of  the 
White  House  to  be  fed,  paying  little  attention  to 
the  strenuous  protests  from  Peter  (the  steward), 
and  the  cook.  As  a last  resort,  Peter  said  Mrs. 
Lincoln  must  be  told. 

Full  of  anger  at  what  he  thought  a wanton 
wrong  done  his  humble  friends,  Tad  bounded 
upstairs  to  plead  their  cause  with  his  mother. 
Failing  to  find  her,  he  went  in  quest  of  his  over- 
worked father,  while  the  small  recipients  of  his 
bounty  waited  patiently  at  the  lower  door,  the 
resolute  Peter  having  positively  refused  them 
admittance. 

The  excited  Tad  soon  spied  his  father  with 
head  bowed,  eyes  to  the  ground,  talking  seriously 
to  Mr.  Seward,  with  whom  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Department  of  State.  He  hurried  toward 
him,  calling  out,  “Father,  Father!  Can  ’t  I 
bring  those  poor,  cold,  hungry  boys  home  with 
me  whenever  I want  to?  Is  n’t  it  our  kitchen?” 

“By  this  time,”  says  Mr.  Seward,  “Tad  had  his 
father  by  the  hand,  and  he  had  stopped  to  listen 
to  the  boy’s  appeal.” 

“Can’t  I give  them  a good  warm  dinner 
to-day?  Can’t  I?  They  are  just  as  hungry  as 
bears,  and  two  of  them  are  the  boys  of  soldiers, 
too!  And,  Father,  may  n’t  I discharge  Peter 
this  minute  if  he  does  n’t  get  out  the  meat,  and 
chicken,  and  pies,  and  all  the  things  we  had  left 
yesterday?  Say,  may  n’t  I?  Is  n’t  it  our 
kitchen,  Father?” 

Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  the  secretary  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  saying:  “Seward,  advise  with 
me.  This  case  requires  diplomacy.”  Mr.  Sew- 
ard patted  the  troubled  boy  on  the  back  and  said 
he  must  be  careful  not  to  run  the  Government 
into  debt.  Then  the  President  took  Tad’s  little 
brown  hands  in  his  own  big  one,  and,  with  a 


droll  smile,  said  to  him,  “Now  run  along  home, 
and  tell  Peter  that  you  are  really  required  to 
obey  the  Bible  command  of  gathering  in  the 
lame,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  blind,  and  that 
he  must  feed  these  boys  and  so  be  a better 
Christian.” 

Fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a great  purpose, 
Henry  E.  Wing,  mere  boy  that  he  was,  full  of  the 
joy  and  courage  of  youth,  a reporter  on  the  “New 
York  Tribune”  during  those  pitiless  days  of 
1864,  tells  us  how  he  dared  a journey  through  the 
enemy’s  lines  and  won  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
friend. 

“I  crawled  out  of  a rebel  camp  at  Manassas 
Junction  at  dusk  on  Friday,  May  6,  1864,  and 
hustled  down  the  railroad  track  to  Bull  Run, 
where  I came  into  our  lines  and  there  learned  that 
our  people  had  no  news  from  the  front.  I real- 
ized that  I was  probably  the  only  one  of  four  or 
five  newspaper  men  who  had  succeeded  in  getting 
through. 

“As  my  paper,  the  ‘Tribune,’  would  have  no> 
issue  after  the  following  morning  until  Monday,, 
May  9,  my  news  would  be  stale  unless  it  went 
through  that  night.  There  was  no  train;  I 
could  not  get  a horse.  I offered  five  hundred 
dollars  for  a hand-car  and  two  men  to  run  it;  but 
all  to  no  avail.  So  I kept  on  until  I reached  a 
military  telegraph  office,  and  asked  the  operator 
to  let  my  report  go  through;  but  he  refused,  his 
orders  being  to  send  no  newspaper  reports  over 
government  wires.  I then  sent  a dispatch  to  my 
friend  Charles  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  to  the  effect  that  I had  left  Grant  at  four 
o’clock  that  morning.  That  woke  up  the  depart- 
ment, in  which  there  was  the  utmost  anxiety. 
Instantly,  Secretary  Stanton  asked  me  over  the 
wire  where  Grant  was  when  I left  him.  This 
assured  me  that  I had  a “corner”  on  the  news  from 
the  front.  I replied  that  my  news  belonged  to 
the  ‘Tribune,’  but  if  he  would  let  one  hundred 
words  go  through  to  my  paper,  I would  tell  him 
all  I knew.  Stanton’s  response  was  a threat  to 
arrest  me  as  a spy  unless  I gave  the  news  from  the 
army.  This  made  me  very  anxious,  but  still  I 
refused.  I was  disgusted  that,  with  all  my  enter- 
prise, my  paper  would  not  get  my  important 
news.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  must  have  come  into 
the  war  office  just  then,  for  I was  asked  if  I 
would  tell  the  President  where  Grant  was.  I 
repeated  my  previous  offer,  and  he  accepted  the 
terms  at  once. 

“I  did  not  have  a scrap  of  paper  about  my 
person,— discreet  correspondents  in  war  times 
never  took  anything  of  that  sort  through  the 
lines, — so  I dictated  to  the  operator  while  he 
transmitted  my  dispatch,  which  Mr,  Lincoln 
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would  not  limit  to  the  one  hundred  words  I had 
bargained  for,  and  which  was  telegraphed  direct 
to  New  York,  where  it  appeared  in  the  ‘Tribune,’ 
of  Saturday,  May  7.  Mr.  Lincoln  ordered  a 
locomotive  to  be  sent  out  on  the  road  to  bring 
me  into  Washington, — some  thirty  miles, — and 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  I reached  the 
White  House,  travel -stained  and  weary,  but 
delighted  at  my  success  in  having  brought  the 
first  news  from  Grant’s  army,  and  especially  in 
being  honored  by  the  President’s  special  favor. 

“That  early  morning  interview  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  the  beginning  of  a strong  friendship 
accorded  to  me,  a mere  boy,  by  that  wonderful 
man,  the  memory  of  which  is  a precious  treasure 
in  my  heart.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  me  that  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  the  whole  country  regarding 
Grant’s  first  contest  with  Lee  he  had  decided  to 
let  my  dispatch  come  through;  also,  he  had 
arranged  with  the  managing  editor,  Mr.  Gray, 
to  give  a summary  to  the  Associated  Press  to 
appear  in  all  the  papers.” 

/ 

It  is  to  Schuyler  Colfax  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  story  of  the  congressman  who  went  to  the 
White  House  one  morning,  and  saw  in  the  ante- 
room, always  crowded  with  people  in  those  sad 
days,  an  old  man  crouched  alone  in  a corner, 
crying  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  As  such  a 
sight  was  not  uncommon,  the  congressman  passed 
into  the  President’s  room,  transacted  his  business, 
and  went  away. 

The  next  morning,  going  to  the  White  House 
again,  he  saw  the  same  old  man  crying  in  the 
corner  as  before.  Going  over  to  him  he  said 
kindly,  “What ’s  the  matter,  Father?” 

The  old  man  told  him  the  story  of  his  son, 
Job  Smith:  that  he  was  in  the  army  of  the 
James, — General  Butler’s  army, — that  he  had 
been  convicted  by  a court  martial  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot  the  next  week ; and  that  his  congress- 
man was  convinced  of  the  young  man’s  guilt  and 
would  not  intervene. 

After  listening  to  the  recital,  the  congressman 
said:  “Perhaps  something  can  be  done.  I ’ll 

take  you  to  see  the  President,  after  I have  fin- 
ished my  business  with  him,  and  you  can  tell  him 
all  about  it.” 

When  the  visitor  had  been  presented  Mr. 
Lincoln  said,  “Well,  my  old  friend,  what  can  I do 
for  you  to-day?”  and  the  old  man  repeated  his 
story.  A cloud  of  sorrow  came  over  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s face,  as  he  replied:  “I  am  sorry  to  say  I 

can  do  nothing  for  you.  Listen  to  this  telegram 
I received  from  General  Butler  only  yesterday: 

President  Lincoln:  I pray  you  not  to  interfere  with 

the  court  martials  of  the  army.  You  will  destroy  all 
discipline  among  our  soldiers.  B.  F.  Butler. 


Every  word  of  this  dispatch  seemed  to  sound  a 
death-knell  to  the  old  man’s  newly-awakened 
hope.  Mr.  Lincoln  watched  his  grief  for  a 
moment,  and  then  exclaimed,  “By  jingo,  Butler 
or  no  Butler,  here  goes!”  and  writing  a few  words, 
he  handed  them  to  the  old  man. 

The  sorrowing  father  took  them  eagerly,  but 
his  face  fell  when  he  read : 


Job  Smith  is  not  to  be  shot  until  further  orders  from 
me. 


A.  Lincoln. 


“Why,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  thought  it  was  to 
be  a pardon,  but  you  say,  ‘Not  to  be  shot  till 
further  orders,’  and  you  may  order  him  to  be  shot 
next  week.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  smiled.  “Well,  my  friend,”  he 
said,  “I  see  you  are  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  me.  If  your  son  never  looks  on  death  till 
further  orders  come  from  me  to  shoot  him,  he  will 
live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah.” 


That  Mr.  Lincoln’s  tenderness  and  love  for 
young  folks,  his  willingness  to  lend  them  a helping 
hand,  and  his  joy  in  making  them  happy  never 
failed  cannot  be  doubted.  Mr.  W.  D.  Kelley  nar- 
rates a personal  experience  of  this  characteristic. 

“Not  even  a child  could  approach  Mr.  Lin- 
coln without  feeling  he  had  found  in  him  a*  sym- 
pathizing friend.  I remember  that  I apprised 
him  of  the  fact  that  a lad,  the  son  of  one  of  my 
townsmen,  had  served  a year  on  board  the  gun- 
boat Ottawa,  and  had  been  in  two  important 
engagements — in  the  first,  as  a “powder-monkey” 
(a  boy  who  carried  powder  from  the  magazine  to 
the  guns),  when  he  had  conducted  himself  with 
such  coolness  that  he  had  been  chosen  a captain’s 
messenger  in  the  second.  So  I suggested  to  the 
President  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  send  an- 
nually to  the  Naval  School  one  who  had  served 
at  least  a year  in  the  navy. 

“He  at  once  wrote  on  the  back  of  a letter  from 
the  commander  of  the  Ottawa,  which  I handed 
him: 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

If  the  appointment  of has  not  been  made, 

let  this  boy  be  appointed. 

“The  appointment  had  not  been  made,  and  I 
brought  it  home  with  me.  It  directed  the  lad  to 
report  for  examination  at  the  school  in  July. 

“It  was  just  as  he  was  ready  to  start  that  his 
father,  looking  over  the  law,  discovered  that  he 
could  not  report  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  which  he  would  not  be  until  the  September 
following.  The  poor  boy  sat  down  and  wept. 
He  feared  he  was  not  going  to  the  naval  school. 
But  he  was  soon  consoled  by  being  told  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  could  make  it  right. 
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“It  was  my  good  forrune  to  meet  the  lad,  with 
his  father,  at  the  door  of  the  Executive  Chamber. 
Taking  by  the  hand  the  little  fellow,  who  was 
short  for  his  age  and  dressed  in  the  sailor-blue 
trousers  and  shirt,  I advanced  with  him  to  the 
President,  who  sat  in  his  usual  seat.  ‘Mr. 
President,’  I said,  ‘my  young  friend  Willie  Bladen 
finds  a difficulty  in  his  appointment.  You  have 
directed  him  to  appear  at  the  school  in  July;  but 
he  is  not  yet  fourteen  years  of  age.’ 

“But  before  I got  half  of  this  out,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
laying  down  his  spectacles,  arose  and  said : 

“ ‘Bless  me!  Is  that  the  boy  who  did  so 
valiantly  in  those  two  great  battles?  Why,  I feel 
that  I should  bow  to  him,  and  not  he  to  me.’ 
(The  little  fellow  had  made  a graceful  bow.) 

“The  President  took  the  papers  at  once,  and 
as  soon  as  he  learned  that  a postponement  till 
September  would  suffice,  made  the  order  that  the 
lad  should  report  in  that  month.  Then  putting 
his  hand  on  Willie’s  head,  he  said : 

“ ‘Now,  my  boy,  go  home  and  have  good  fun 
during  these  two  months,  for  they  are  about  the 
last  holidays  you  ’ll  get!’ 

“The  little  fellow  bowed  himself  out,  feeling 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  though  a 
very  great  man,  was  one  he  would  like  to  have  a 
game  of  romps  with.” 

The  great  Emancipator  holds  his  place  in  our 
hearts,  not  alone  by  his  services  as  a great 
patriot,  but  by  his  warm,  deep  sympathy  for 
others. 

He  was  never  too  burdened,  not  even  with  the 
weight  of  a mighty  nation  at  war  with  itself, 
never  too  weary  or  too  busy  to  listen  to  those  in 
trouble,  and  especially  to  the  young.  He  was 
easily  “moved  with  compassion,”  as  was  never 
more  beautifully  and  touchingly  portrayed  than 
in  the  incident  of  Bennie  Owen. 

Private  Benjamin  Owen,  of  the  Vermont  volunteers, 
was  found  asleep  at  his  post  while  on  picket-duty  last 
night.  The  court  martial  has  sentenced  him  to  be  shot 
in  forty-eight  hours,  as  the  offense  occurred  at  a critical 
time. 

“I  thought  when  I gave  Bennie  to  his  coun- 
try,” said  farmer  Owen,  as  he  read  the  above 
telegram  with  dimming  eyes,  “that  no  other 
father  in  all  this  broad  land  made  so  precious  a 
gift.  He  only  slept  a minute — just  one  little 
minute — at  his  post;  I know  that  was  all,  for 
Bennie  never  dozed  over  duty.  How  proud  and 
trustworthy  he  was!  He  was  as  tall  as  I am,  and 
only  eighteen!  And  now  they  shoot  him  because 
he  was  found  asleep  when  doing  sentinel  duty!” 
Just  then  Bennie’s  little  sister  Blossom, 
answered  a tap  at  the  door  and  returned  with  a 
letter.  “It ’s  from  him,”  was  all  she  said. 


Dear  Father:  For  sleeping  on  sentinel  duty  I am  to  be 

shot.  At  first  it  seemed  awful  to  me,  but  I have  thought 
of  it  so  much  now  it  has  no  terror.  They  say  they  will 
not  bind  me  nor  blind  me,  but  that  I may  meet  death 
like  a man.  I thought,  Father,  that  it  might  have  been 
on  the  battle-field,  for  my  country,  and  that  when  I fell 
it  would  be  fighting  gloriously.  But  to  be  shot  down 
like  a dog  for  nearly  betraying  it — die  for  neglect  of 
duty!  Oh,  Father,  I wonder  the  very  thought  does 
not  kill  me!  But  I shall  not  disgrace  you.  I am  going 
to  write  you  all  about  it,  and  when  I am  gone  you  may 
tell  my  comrades.  I cannot  now. 

You  know  I promised  Jimmy  Carr’s  mother  I would 
look  after  her  boy,  and  when  he  fell  sick  I did  all  I could 
for  him.  He  was  not  strong  when  he  was  ordered  back 
into  the  ranks,  and  the  day  before  that  night  I carried 
all  his  baggage,  beside  my  own,  on  our  march.  Toward 
night  we  went  in  on  the  double-quick,  and  the  baggage 
began  to  feel  very  heavy.  Everybody  was  tired;  and 
as  for  Jimmie,  if  I had  not  lent  him  an  arm  now  and  then, 
he  would  have  dropped  by  the  way.  I was  all  tired  out 
when  we  came  into  camp;  and  then  it  was  Jimmie’s 
turn  to  be  sentry,  but  I could  take  his  place.  But  I was 
too  tired,  Father.  I could  not  have  kept  awake  if  a 
gun  had  been  pointed  at  my  head;  but  I did  not  know 
it  until — well,  until  it  was  too  late. 

They  tell  me  to-day  that  I have  a short  reprieve, 
given  to  me  by  circumstances — “time  to  write  to  you,’’ 
our  good  colonel  says.  Forgive  him,  Father;  he  only 
does  his  duty.  He  would  gladly  save  me  if  he  could. 
And  do  not  lay  my  death  up  against  Jimmie.  The  poor 
boy  is  broken-hearted,  and  does  nothing  but  beg  and 
entreat  them  to  let  him  die  in  my  stead.  I cannot  bear 
to  think  of  Mother  and  Blossom.  Comfort  them, 
Father!  Tell  them  that  I die  as  a brave  boy  should, 
and  that,  when  the  war  is  over,  they  will  not  be  ashamed, 
as  they  must  be  now:  it  is  very  hard  to  bear ! Good-by, 
Father.  To-night,  in  the  early  twilight,  I shall  see  the 
cows  all  coming  home  from  pasture,  and  precious  little 
Blossom  standing  on  the  back  steps  waiting  for  me — 
but  I shall  never,  never  come!  God  bless  you  all! 

“God  be  thanked!”  said  Mr.  Owen,  rever- 
ently. “I  knew  Bennie  was  not  the  boy  to  sleep 
carelessly.” 

Late  that  night  a little  figure  glided  out  of  the 
house  and  down  the  path.  Two  hours  later  the 
conductor  of  the  southward  mail  lifted  Blossom 
into  a car  at  Mill  Depot.  Next  morning  she  was 
in  New  York;  and  the  next,  she  was  admitted  to 
the  White  House  at  Washington. 

“Well,  my  child,”  said  the  President  in  cheer- 
ful tones,  “what  do  you  want  so  bright  and  early 
this  morning?” 

“Bennie’s  life,  please,  sir,”  faltered  Blossom. 

“Bennie?  Who  is  Bennie?”  asked  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

“My  brother,  sir.  They  are  going  to  shoot 
him  for  sleeping  at  his  post,”  said  the  little  girl. 

“I  remember,”  said  the  President.  “It  was  a 
fatal  sleep.  You  see,  child,  it  was  a time  of 
special  danger.  Thousands  of  lives  might  have 
been  lost  through  his  culpable  negligence.” 

“So  my  father  said,  but  poor  Bennie  was  so 
tired,  sir,  and  Jimmie  so  weak.  He  did  the  work 
of  two,  sir,  and  it  was  Jimmie’s  night  to  watch, 
not  his.  But  Jimmie  was  too  tired,  and  Bennie 
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never  thought  about  himself — that  he  was  tired, 
too.” 

“What  is  that  you  say,  child?  Come  here.  I 
do  not  understand.”  He  read  Bennie’s  letter  to 
his  father,  which  Blossom  held  out,  and  wrote  a 
few  lines,  rang  his  bell,  and  said  to  the  messenger 
who  appeared:  “Send  this  dispatch  at  once.” 
Then  turning  to  Blossom,  he  continued:  “Go 
home,  my  child,  and  tell  that  father  of  yours, 
who  could  approve  of  his  country’s  sentence 
even  when  it  took  the  life  of  his  son,  like  that,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  thinks  that  life  too  precious  to 
be  lost.  Go  back,  or — wait  until  to-morrow. 
Bennie  will  need  a change  after  he  has  so  bravely 
faced  death.  He  shall  go  with  you.” 

“God  bless  you,  sir!”  said  Blossom, 

Two  days  later,  when  the  young  soldier  came 
with  his  sister  to  thank  the  President,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln fastened  the  straps  of  a lieutenant  upon  his 
shoulder,  saying:  “The  soldier  who  can  carry  a 

sick  comrade’s  baggage,  and  die  for  the  act  with- 
out complaining,  deserves  well  of  his  country.” 

Just  five  weeks  before  the  ending  of  that  wonder- 
ful life,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  giving  a recep- 
tion, and  with  them  was  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more, famous  for  her  great  work  for  the  soldiers 
in  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

“A  very  handsome,  bright  boy,”  she  says, 
“about  the  size  and  age  of  his  beloved  son  Willie, 
whom  he  had  lost,  gazed  up  reverently  at  the 
President,  but  was  going  by  without  speaking.” 
“Stop,  my  little  man!”  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
“Are  n’t  you  going  to  speak  to  me?” 

The  little  fellow  laid  his  hand  in  that  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  colored  with  embarrassment. 

“You  are  older  than  my  Tad,  I guess.” 

“I  am  thirteen,  sir.” 

“And  you  go  to  school,  I suppose,  and  you 
study  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history,  and 
all  that?  And  one  of  these  days  you  mean  to  be 
President  and  stand  right  here  where  Pm  stand- 
ing, shaking  hands  with  everybody?” 

“No,  sir,  I hope  not!”  replied  the  boy,  vehe- 
mently; “I  never  want  to  be  President.” 

“You  may  well  say  that — you  may  well  say 
you  hope  not,”  answered  the  President  with  a 
smile.  “You  have  spoken  more  wisely  than  you 
know.”  And  taking  the  boy’s  hands  in  his,  he 
looked  lovingly  into  the  bright  young  face. 


The  spring  sunshine,  the  awakening  of  the  flow- 
ers, the  gleeful  songs  of  birds  were  scarcely 
noticed  by  the  Nation,  radiant  as  it  was  at  this 
time  with  new  hope  and  joy  over  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond and  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
Army. 

We  are  told  that  “the  bells  in  every  city,  town 
and  hamlet  pealed  forth  the  glad  tidings  of  peace.” 
Strong  men  were  not  ashamed  of  the  tears  of 
gratitude  that  flowed  unbidden  from  eyes  that 
had  watched  and  waited  long  for  that  glad  hour, 
as  they  greeted  each  other  in  the  streets  and 
gathered  in  the  churches  to  make  their  offerings 
of  thanksgiving. 

The  hearts  of  the  women  of  the  nation  throbbed 
and  thrilled  with  the  thought  that  their  loved 
ones  had  not  died  in  vain. 

It  was  amid  these  stirring  scenes  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln performed  his  last  official  act  of  kindness. 
And  it  is  a priceless  legacy  to  the  youth  of  our 
country  to  know  that,  though  the  nation  was 
fairly  intoxicated  with  joy,  all  hearts  beating  high 
with  hope,  the  young  still  held  a controlling  place 
in  that  great,  tender  heart. 

In  the  early  evening  of  his  fatal  day  a petition 
for  the  pardoning  of  a young  boy  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Lincoln.  It  was  the  sad  story  of  desertion — 
a crime  for  which  the  boy  was  to  give  up  his  life. 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  pen  in  his  hand  to 
sign  the  pardon, — that  hand  that  had  broken  the 
shackles  of  five  million  slaves, — he  remarked, 
“Well,  I think  the  boy  can  do  more  good  above 
ground  than  under  it.” 

That  same  evening,  just  as  he  was  to  enter  the 
carriage  that  took  him  to  his  death,  he  stopped 
and  signed  an  application  for  the  discharge,  on 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  of  a young  Con- 
federate prisoner,  on  whose  petition  for  mercy  he 
wrote:  “Let  it  be  done.” 

“Scribner’s  Magazine”  for  December,  1919,  con- 
tains a letter  from  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  in  which  he  wrote: 

“It  has  been  peculiarly  pleasant  to  me  to  find  that 
my  supporters  are  to  be  found  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  among  those  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  called 
the  plain  people.  As  I suppose  you  kn'ow,  Lincoln  is 
my  hero.  ...  To  me  he  seems  to  be  one  of  the  great 
figures,  who  will  loom  ever  larger  as  the  centuries  go 
by.” 


